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factors ultimately the work of a real mechanical system, renders it necessary to investigate this action.
What we describe simply as material factors, Hart-mann calls strictly " materiant agents," i.e. agents which bring about the appearance of the material. Now all such agents have a potential and are divisible into central forces. But the life-agents are not "materiant agents" and have no potential, nor are they combinations of " central forces." How can they work upon the totality of the material system without destroying the so-called principles of energy which constitute the foundation of all that happens in it, and yet be in opposition to the inorganic which for Hartmann's mechanical realism is nothing but mechanics ?
Hartmann's theory is of special importance for the history of Vitalism, because it is the first attempt to make a precise application of the doctrine of the . autonomy of life, namely, to make out exactly the relation of the elementary life-factors to the factors of the inorganic.1 So he gives to a theoretical consequence of Vitalism a scientific content. But Hartmann's theory touches less upon Vitalism as a question of fact. He offers no rigorous demonstration of the impossibility of a mechanical solution of life.
A metaphysical conception, not an investigation of details, constitutes the real centre of Hartmann's philosophy; and we may conclude our remarks by recording that this philosopher, whose fruitful career has recently been brought to a close, saw in
1 This endeavour is not found, as was assumed, in certain passages in Maxwell and Helmholtz (see Driesch, Naturbegriffe und Natururteile, Leipzig, 1904, p. 102 ff.). It is, however, implied in some expressions of Lord Kelvin and of L. Boltzmann.